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SKETCHES AND STUDIES 



vrn. 

FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF WYATT EATON, J. G. BROWN, A. 

SHURTLEFF. 



F. BELLOWS, A. T. BRICHER, AND R. M. 



IN a recent disquisition on the history of wood-engraving in 
America, Mr. Linton expresses himself with considerable 
feeling on the subject of Mr. Wyatt Eaton's portraits of Wil- 
liam Cul.len Bryant, Longfellow, and Emerson, which, when en- 
graved, look, he says, " like bad lithography, unsatisfactory unless 
indistinctness be a merit," and explains what in his judgment is 
the principal cause of their remissness by quoting from " American 
Painters " Mr. Eaton's assertion that in the Bryant portrait he 



(Mr. Eaton) "aimed to give prominence to the principal fact of 
his character, to reproduce that which was most really Bryant — to 
portray the real form of his head and the life that issued from his 
eyes. Everything was kept subordinate to the sense of that life ; 
every detail of the hair and the flesh was generalised, hardly a 
wrinkle of the face was preserved." In the three examples which 
have been engraved for the Art Journal, Mr. Eaton doubtless 
will satisfy the critics who complained of an undue tendency to 




From a Study by Wyatt Eaton. 



generalise and to subordinate, for he shows that when he chooses 
he can express details with fulness and force. He had, indeed, 
already manifested his capacity in this direction. * The Harvesters 
at Rest,' painted while he was studying in France, and reproduced 
some months ago in the Art Journal, is an early and most notable 
example, while the annual New York exhibitions during the last 
two or three years have, contained smaller pictures of his, in which 
his accomplished draughtsmanship has had free and honourable 
course. But Mr. Eaton has better claims to distinction than these. 
He is an enthusiastic student of Nature, particularly of those choice 
moods when she does not stare the student in the face ; he appre- 
hends the function of Art as an interpreter of thoughts, emotions, 
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and passions, and he avails himself of the mechanical means that 
suit the purpose in hand, exercising malice towards none of them, 
charity for all of them, and a real respect for those that for the 
moment are of service to him. Mr. Eaton is an experimenter of 
an unusually catholic turn of mind. Having become thoroughly 
familiar with the most approved European methods, he has come 
home ready to try them all. His preferences are for Millet rather 
than for Meissonier, but he admires the excellent in various mas- 
ters, and is the slave of none. In flesh-painting, of which a cha- 
racteristic example has been engraved for this number of the Art 
Journal, his success has recently been greater than in any other 
department of the figure-painter's art ; that is to say, in what is 
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technically the most difficult Mr. Eaton has been the most felicitous. 
Any one who knows Mr. Eaton must have been impressed with 
his deep earnestness, with his manifest sincerity of professional 
purpose, and with the utter singleness of his devotion to Art. He 
does not paint a subject because it will sell, nor does he paint it 
in a fashion to please or attract either the thoughtless public or 
the too thoughtful dilettanti. From weeks of familiar converse 
with Millet at his modest home in Barbizon, he seems to have 
become imbued with that great master's indifference to popularity, 
and to have attained a state of mind which is satisfied with the 
inner world of its own aims and dreams. Few experiences of the 
kind are more interesting than to listen to the young American's 



description of the great Frenchman's life in the famous little hamlet 
at Barbizon, and to witness the enthusiasm of the pupil for all that 
is really great in the teacher's methods and results. To hear 
Wyatt Eaton discourse of Barbizon and Millet is like reading one 
of M. Sensier's best paragraphs on that painter, and some of 
Eaton's recollections would constitute an unrivalled chapter by 
themselves, coming as they would from a man who is an artist by 
nature and by profession, and whose intelligence was quickly 
responsive to the quietude and sobriety of Millet's largest schemes 
and most subtle effects. Eaton understands as do few other 
admirers of the great Frenchman the force and range of that mas- 
ter's expression of human thought and emotion by attitude rather 





From a Study by Wyatt Eaton. 



than by facial feature, and he can read as can few other young 
Americans the spiritual significance of Millet's lines in such a 
drawing as ' The Sower.' In one of his letters Millet writes that 
at the Louvre his attention was always directed to the canvases 
where the thought was concisely and strongly expressed. " I 
liked Murillo," he adds, " in his portraits, Ribera in his ' St. Bar- 
tholomew' and ' Centaurs.' I liked everything strong, and would 
have given all Boucher for one of Rubens's nude women. It was 
only later that I came to know Rembrandt ; he did not repel me, 
but he blinded me. I only knew Velasquez, who is so much sought 
after now-a-days, by his ' Infanta,' in the Louvre. He is certainly 
a painter ' de race ' and of pure blood, yet his compositions seem 



to me empty. His ' Apollo and Vulcan ' is poor in invention ; his 
' Winders ' are not winding anything. The painter remains, and 
he is a strong painter. I was never tempted to make a copy of 
these masters. It seemed to me that a copy was an impossibility, 
and that it could never have the spontaneity and fire of the origi- 
nal." There is a singular correspondence in the views expressed 
in this letter with Mr. Eaton's views on the subjects of which it 
treats — a correspondence which indicates, not that the American 
borrowed his opinions from the Frenchman, but that the former's 
artistic principles are so in a line with the latter's that the logical 
evolution in the two cases is similar. With all his heart Wyatt 
Eaton would give " all Boucher for one of Rubens's nude women," 
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and to whatever good thing can be said of Rembrandt, of Ribera, 
of Velasquez, he will subscribe with frankest enthusiasm. 

It is something- that a man so constituted and so educated should 
early find a place in this country as an instructor of Art-students, 
and in the schools of the Cooper Institute Mr. Eaton is multiplying 
himself a hundred-fold. The outlook in American Art-matters 
has become much more cheerful since men like Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. J. Alden Weir, Mr. Chase and Mr. Shirlaw, Mr. Beckwith and 
Mr. Sartain, Mr. Hartley and Mr. Dielman, became teachers in 
New York schools of Art, enabling students in those institutions 
to enter into the most recent researches, discoveries, and triumphs 
of the great masters of modern painting, under whom these Ameri- 



can artists have studied. The latest Art news in the city is to the 
effect that Mr. George Inness, the peer of the great European 
masters of landscape, has opened, in a central location, a studio 
for the reception of pupils ; and many friends of the National 
Academy are asking whether the schools of that venerable and 
perhaps too conservative institution would not be the gainers by 
an infusion of fresh blood of the quality that has given such im- 
petus and strength to the schools of the Art-Students' League; 
whether some information with respect to pure technique, the fun- 
damental matter of laying on paint, as the best modern painters 
understand it, would not be of service in the halls of the National 
Academy ; whether the old Diisseldorfian methods that so long 
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have been supreme in that seat of the Muses might not profitably 
be supplemented by the later methods of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Mr. Eaton's chief distinction as a teacher is that, while conversant 
with the present French way of laying on paint, he believes that 
Art is much more than a mere matter of paint-laying; that it is 
a vehicle for the transmission of ideas; that "in Art," as Millet 
wrote, " there must be a governing thought expressed eloquently ; 
we must have it in ourselves, and stamp it upon others, just as a 
medal is stamped." He is thoughtful, serious, reflective, his con- 
ceptions have weight and dignity, and he would rather starve than 
devote his life to tickling the popular palate with condiments. 
" The mission of the artist " is a phrase which has meaning in his 
ears, and that mission to him would be of little worth did it not 
include the loyalty which the artist owes to what is truest and 
dearest in his own consciousness. 



The wood-engraving of these examples from Mr. Eaton's port- 
folio is most interesting to persons who, being conversant with the 
earlier results of that Art in this country, understand how little the 
latter results have in common with the former. The purpose of 
the engraver here has been exact reproduction, and so far has he 
carried the purpose that the effect of the very material in which the 
artist worked has been preserved. Photography itself, in the vari- 
ous " process-work " into which it enters, could scarcely have 
been more faithful in this respect, but in other respects it is at best 
a blurring, smudging, lying servant, and could never produce the 
clear, fine outlines and faithful tones which are so easy for the tool 
of the wood-engraver. 

Mr. J. G. Brown has made two trips to Grand Menan, and it 
was on the second of these excursions, in the summer of 1878, that 
he gathered the large number of studies of which the example here 
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engraved is the most conspicuous and the best. All visitors to that 
region will remember the local fame of Captain Stanley, of Stanley 
Beach—" Old Stanley," as he is affectionately called by the inhabi- 
tants — who now, in his sixtieth year, can row longer and faster 
than any of the lusty young Grand Menan fishermen ; can brave, 
bare-breasted, the coldest storms of winter; can clean more fish 
in an hour than the most adept and agile of his peers ; and can out- 
walk, outrun, outwork, the most virile of them. It is the old Cap- 



tain himself, and his son, that the artist presents in the capital oil- 
study engraved herewith, and, when the work was being finished 
on Stanley Beach, Mr. Brown was surrounded by the admiring 
faces of almost the entire population of the island, who were pro- 
foundly- interested in the process by which their old friend was 
being transferred to canvas— interested all the more because they 
could not understand one jot nor tittle of it. Not only this study, 
but several others made at the same time, were so stirringly faith- 




From a Study by J. G. Brown. 



ful, so brisk and spirited in treatment, and so happy in selection, 
that they received very wide recognition and brought to Mr. Brown 
more emolument in the way of fame than did the results of any 
other summer's work of his, before or since. It was the first time 
in the history of American Art that the sturdy, honest fisherman 
of that little island off the coast had been interpreted to his con- 
temporaries and to posterity by the pencil of the painter. Mr. 
Brown's success, however, in this instance, was to have been ex- 



pected of a man who scarcely ever can keep a picture in his studio, 
and who had not been in New York a month before selling almost 
all the trophies of his excursions last summer. One of these, " John 
Anderson, my Jo," is a touching representation of an aged rural 
couple seated before a kitchen fireplace, the wife reading to her 
husband out of an old book, and the expressions of the faces rich 
in the vitalised sentiment of auld lang syne. 

It is an interesting if not curious fact that, of all the fishermen- 
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studies made by Mr. Brown at Grand Menan, not one has ever 
been wrought out into a picture in his studio. His friends all ad- 
mired them, and the press uniformly praised them, but nobody ever 
gave him an order to paint from them, and they are now stored in 
a corner of his studio. Mr. Brown himself would enjoy nothing 
more than to carry out upon canvas the ideas and facts which they 
contain or suggest, but he has too much successful work under 
way to waste his- strength upon that for which there seemed to be 
no demand. It is plain that the public likes best from this artist 
what he has already done best, and that, for some time to come, 
subjects in which boot -blacks, farmers' chubby -cheeked little 
daughters, old men playing violins, and young ladies promenading 



by the sea-shore have a principal place are to monopolise his at- 
tention. Of this artist's admirable personal traits— his warm- 
hearted- generosity, his magnificent enthusiasm, his pride in the 
land of his adoption, his abounding perseverance, his loyalty to 
friends, his unremitting cheerfulness and good cheer — those who 
know him best are the readiest witnesses. No one ever came out 
of J. G. Brown's studio without having felt the sunshine. 

M. Taine's phrase, " a thoroughly English intellect," used in his 
description of Mr. Ruskin, is not less applicable in a description of 
Mr. A. F. Bellows, whose figure of a young girl has been engraved 
for this series of studies and sketches. None of our older painters 
would seem more at home in the great yearly displays of either of 




From a Sketch by A. F. Bellows. 



the London water-colour societies than this painter of American 
village damsels and of American village elms. Mr. Bellows's ar- 
tistic sympathies are Anglican ; he has an English fondness for the 
sentiment of pastoral life, and an English admiration for the sym- 
metry of fine old trees. In the last exhibition of the American 
Water-Colour Society there was a figure-piece by Mr. Edwin Bale, 
an English painter, entitled " Come Along," in which were por- 
trayed the patriarchal dignity and benignity of a peasant father 
contemplating his sunny daughter, who was beckoning to a bird 
to come out of its cage. The sentiment of the piece is most strik- 
ingly echoed in many a picture by Bellows, and in many a picture 
in the London Royal Academy ; yet is the American artist tho- 



roughly original. It is not Winslow Homer's rugged, downright, 
native-born American sentiment, but the sentiment of an older 
national life, manifesting its satisfaction with the comfort and sere- 
nity of the thrifty, healthy, and virtuous villager at home. Like 
Mr. Bricher, this artist does not limit the range of his brush to 
figures ; he paints landscapes as well, and knows a hundred times 
more about them than a Frenchman like Ary Scheffer ever 
dreamed of. 

The sketches from Mr. Bricher'S portfolio, slight though they 
are, the merest memoranda, exhale the odour of the salt-sea air, 
and recall some characteristic features, forms, and attitudes at 
summer watering-places. The demand for marines pure and sim- 
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From a Sketch by A. T. Brie her. 



pie being in this country less rigorous than formerly, the artist I pieces, either with or without marine accompaniment, which speak 
has met the exigency by offering to the public a series of figure- | of an eye for the picturesque, and a heart susceptible to the affluent 




From a Sketch by R, M. Shurtlejf. 



graces of American womanhood on its vacation. Mr. Bricher is 
never averse now-a-days to attempts to make manifest what M. 
Charles Blanc would call " the imperishable sentiments of the hu- 



man soul." He seems to say: "If picture-buyers don't want so 
many marines as they used to, I will give them what they do want. 
I will do what few distinctively marine painters can : I will paint 
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figure-pieces, and I will depict sentiment as women feel it and 
elicit it." Accordingly, he spent the most of the last summer in 
studying the picturesque aspects of woman's life at a watering- 
place on Long Island Sound, coming home with many fresh and 
pretty sketches that are sure to please those who no longer like 
marines well enough to buy them ; at the same time he is painting 
marines also, with new skill and power. Mr. Bricher was a mem- 
ber of the Artists' Fund Society's party on their trip to Niagara 
Falls, by way of the Erie Canal, and during the journey, which 
was accomplished, not by means of a towed canal-boat — as was 
the case with the Tile Club excursionists two years ago — but on 
board of a commodious and gaily-equipped steam-propeller, he made 
several sketches of scenery in the heart of New York State, and a 
fine study of the famous Falls themselves, although none of this 
scenery was exactly in his line of business, and for the preservation 
of none of it would he have made the trip by himself. In such a place 
as New Rochelle Mr. Bricher found himself last summer, amid 
the happiest of surroundings: the sea was there, or at least the 
Sound ; and there, too, in the easiest of vacation attitudes and 
costumes, were the maids in whose forms and moods — as every 
annual water-colour exhibition recently has shown — his pencil and 
his heart delight. 

The favourite themes of Mr. R. M. Shurtleff lie midway be- 
tween the romanticism of 1830 and the realism of 1880, and in the 
exposition of them he has been making a steady advance ever 
since his graduation from the Lowell Institute of Boston, and the 
National Academy of New York. He has never studied in Eu- 
rope, but he has studied hard in America. He was born in Rindge, 
New Hampshire. He paints in water-colours and in oils, and is a 
landscape and animal painter chiefly. He likes wild forests and 



untamed beasts : in treating the former, he is never unmindful of 
the truths that Art has cordial natural relations with life, and that 
its mission cannot adequately be fulfilled independently of a per- 
sonal sentiment ; while in delineating the latter he is a realist of a 
moderate type, using them not to tell tales of human folly, expos- 
ing thereby the vices and frailties of rational beings, nor yet to 
illustrate, as it were, the pages of a treatise on animal anatomy. 
In his hands they teach no "lesson" whatever, either moral or 
otherwise ; they are simply children of Nature, intended to act on 
canvas the parts that they act in real life ; and some of these in- 
tentions, it is to be remarked unreservedly, are most happily car- 
ried out in the productions of his pencil. The wolves in ' The 
Race for Life,' in the east room of the National Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1877, were agile and bloodthirsty creatures, swift-footed 
and fiery-eyed, who bade fair to make short work of the unlucky 
men in the sleigh, and of the foaming horses that drew it. They 
were content with themselves and with their surroundings, and 
really had no time to caricature their betters. The ' Autumn 
Gold ' in the exhibition of 1880, hanging, as it did, at the head of 
the main stairway, and being almost the first picture to fix the at- 
tention of the visitor, was an attempt — an honest and able one — 
to reproduce the suffused warmth of atmosphere and forest foliage 
on a late Indian-summer day, and the spectator was likely to no- 
tice that the warmth was there without the furnace-heat that some- 
times accompanies it in the autumnal landscapes of American 
studios. Mr. Shurtleff never enters into "sensationalism," even 
in the exposition of themes that easily savour of it ; he is happy in 
representing salient features without exaggerating them ; and the 
least attentive of his spectators never charged him with wasting 
his strength upon meaningless designs. 



THE ART-TREASURES OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 




O those who regard Maine towns as merely recent 
encroachments on the wilderness, and as yet 
comfortably habitable only in summer, any con- 
siderable collection of Art in that State will seem 
anomalous. But the Pine-Tree State is no par- 
venu. Several of her towns dispute priority of 
settlement with Plymouth, and the argument 
favours the claims of the former. Sir George Popham settled a 
hundred colonists on a site within a few miles of Bowdoin College 
as early as 1607 ; and previous to the Revolution three or more 
titled Frenchmen had already erected their baronial halls between 
the Kennebec and St. Johns. Nor has Maine lacked the presence 
of royalty itself — in its earlier period — since the existence of Art 
has heretofore depended on such conditions. During the last de- 
cade of the eighteenth century the young gentleman known to the 
world somewhat later as Louis Philippe of France, with him who 
became Prime-Minister Talleyrand, the Duke de Liancourt, and 
perhaps others, found in Maine a secure retreat and hospitable 
entertainment. No wonder, for here dwelt the stately Knox, 
Washington's chief of artillery, and first Secretary of War under 
the Constitution ; and another, Dr. Vaughn, of Hallowell, who had 
been a member of the British Parliament — whose most estimable 
lady was sister of the President of the Bank of England, her 
social influence being felt in circles wider than the State to this 
day. In old Falmouth dwelt the veteran General Preble, who at 
the opening of the Revolution might have had the command of 
the Continental armies had health permitted ; with General Waldo, 
the coloniser, and Edward Tyng, the loyalist, and royal councillor 
Freeman, the impartial judge ; while at Kittery still stands the 
mansion of Sir William Pepperell, our second native English 
knight, the only other (if I am not mistaken) being Sir William 
Phipps, also a native of Maine. These are a few of the early 
noble names of the Pine-Tree State. 

Nor was Brunswick (the seat of the institution named at the 
head of this article) without its notable resident — following the 
occupancy of Popham. The very year that Boston was settled by 
the Puritans, Thomas Purchas opened his trading-house on the 



Androscoggin. Here also he later carried on, in connection with 
a London house, the largest salmon and sturgeon fishery in 
America. An occasional visitor of Mr. Purchas was Sir Christo- 
pher Gardiner, whose cousin he married. This is the lady whom 
the Puritan authorities are said to have sent back to England, but 
it is said untruly. Longfellow, in his " Rhyme of Sir Christopher," 
— not knowing the facts— adopted the Puritan version, most un- 
justly it will be thought, to 

14 The little lady with golden hair, 

Who was gathering in the bright sunshine 
The sweet alyssum and columbine." 

Bowdoin, too, is the Alma Mater of the poet, with Hawthorne, 
the Abbotts, several college presidents, Presidents of the nation, 
Senators, Governors, and a host of other worthies, early and recent. 
The president of the college at this time is General J. L. Chamber- 
lain, a soldier of national reputation, his division having had the post 
of honour at the surrender of Lee. He has since been a professor 
in Bowdoin, and Governor of Maine by four successive elections. 
Neither is Bowdoin now an institution of the border ; for Bruns- 
wick is but fifteen hours' ride from New York City, and Maine has 
three colleges north of the one we are considering. The surround- 
ings of the institution are tersely sketched in " Morituri Saluta- 
mus," read at the reunion of the poet's class a few years since : 

41 O ye familiar scenes — ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine and are no longer mine— 
Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen — 
Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 
And vanished— we who are about to die 
Salute you ; earth and air and sea and sky, 
And the imperial Sun that scatters down 
His sovereign splendours upon grove and town." 

The misfortune is, that the town has not had sufficient growth 
to make it a centre of much wealth ; therefore its Art- treasures 
have been .unused, and to a corresponding degree unappreciated 
and unnoticed. 



